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Recent Trends in Mississippi Voting 


by 
WILLIAM BUCHANAN? 
Of every twelve adults in Mississippi, only three voted in the 1952 
presidential election. One of each twelve Mississippi adults is ineligible to 
vote because of requirements regarding citizenship and length of residence. 
Of the remaining eleven, six do not register and pay poll taxes. Five of these 
are Negroes. Five actually do register and comply with poll tax requirements 
in any given year; four voted in the 1951 gubernatorial primary; two, in the 
primary and liquor referendum last summer; and only one went to the polls in 
the general election for Congress in 1950. Adding five zeros to these figures 
gives the approximate number of persons within each group, to the nearest 
50,000. Of about 1,200,000 adults, for example, about 1, 100,000 are eligible 
to register. 


A survey of poll tax payments indicates that approximately 300, 000 per- 
sons, a fourth of the adults in the state, paid poll taxes in 1947 and 1948. The 
figure rose to better than 355,000 in the 1949-1950 biennium as voters paid up 
in anticipation of the 1951 primary. 


An estimate for the following year indicated a drop to about 335,000. 
This discloses that about 20,000 Mississippians — some five per cent of the 
voters — are "off-and-on" taxpayers, those who pay up for two years to vote 
every fourth year inthe primary for local and state officers, then let their poll 
taxes lapse for the intervening two years of presidential, congressional, sena- 
torial, and judicial elections. The loss of revenue involved is, however, com - 
paratively small, since the total of all poll tax collections amounts to less than 
$750, 000 or between two and three per cent of the county revenues. 


A study of Democratic primary poll books in a sample of 18 represent- 
ative counties out of the state's 82, indicates that about 45 per cent of Missis- 
sippi voters are women, a proportion which does not differ appreciably from 
that of other states. 


A breakdown of voters on the basis ofage, compared with age distribu-’ 
tion of the white population, indicates that despite the "free vote'"' at age 21, on- 
ly a third of those in their early twenties are voters. The proportion rises un- 
til about two-thirds of those in their late forties vote. Then it drops again in 
the fifty-to-sixty age bracket. 


However, enough Mississippians register and vote for the first time as 
they come of exemption age (60) to bring the percentage back almost to the two- 
thirds mark and thus make the Mississippivoters an older group than the adult 
population as a whole and a somewhat older group than the voters in other 
states. This is a fact that might well have an influence on policies in matters 
of old age assistance. 





Liu, Buchanan is a research specialist in political behavior in the Social 


Science Research Center at Mississippi State College. This article is ab= 
stracted from his recent study, The Mississippi Electorate, published by the 
Center in February. Copies may be had upon requeSte 
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A study of average turnout by county was made for the gubernatorial 
elections of the past quarter century. The turnout percentage was based on the 
white adult population, since Negro voting was negligible during most of this 
period. 


The most striking factor affecting turnout was found to be locality of 
residence. A remarkably high proportion of citizens vote in the small rural 
counties outside the Delta. There were fourteen counties in which turnout, fig- 
ured on this basis, was higher than 70 per cent: Jefferson Davis, Jasper, Clai- 
borne, Kemper, Smith, Walthall, Lawrence, Marion, Wilkinson, Noxubee, Jef- 
ferson, Hancock, Carrolland DeSoto. Most of theseare rural, lightly populated 
counties located outside the Delta. Jefferson Davis had the highest turnout——8l 
per cent. 


On the other hand, Delta counties andcounties with major citiesin them 
tended to be low-voting counties. The fourteen counties where less than half 
the adults voted were Harrison, Washington, Hinds, Bolivar, Warren, Leflore, 
Jackson, Lowndes, Lauderdale, Jones, Forrest, Coahoma, Sunflower and 
Adams. One effect of this can be seen inthe fact that in the 1951 gubernatorial 
contest, seven lightly populated counties (Jefferson Davis, Smith, Kemper, 
Jasper, Claiborne, Walthall and Wilkinson) with a total population of 109,000 
persons, outvoted the 142,000 persons in Hinds county. 


In presidential elections the situation is somewhat different. Turnout 
is lower all over the state, and the high voting counties do not tend to cluster 
in the southern half, but are frequently those counties with a large Negro pop- 
ulation. On the other hand, the counties that stand out because of their low 
presidential votes are not the urban and Delta counties, but rather the hill 
counties in the northeastern corner of the state. 


The six highest voting counties in presidential elections from 1940- 
1952 are Jefferson, Claiborne, Jefferson Davis, Stone, Tallahatchie and Mad- 
ison with 41 to 48 per cent. The lowest are Itawamba, Tishomingo, Prentiss, 
Pontotoc, Alcorn and Harrison, all with less than 25 per cent. 


Another phenomenon in Mississippi voting which has been the subject 
of frequent speculation, the size of the Negro vote, has been estimated on the 
basis of a systematic survey of 18 counties. The result was an estimate that 
17,000 to 19,000 Negroes were registered in 1952, of whom 5,000 to 6, 000 had 
voted in. the 1951 primary. 


In view of the fact that Mississippi had a sizeable vote for Eisenhower 
in 1952, a comparison with the Hoover election of 1928 is in order. Surpris— 
ingly enough, not one of the three Mississippi counties that went for Hoover in 
1928 went for Eisenhower in 1952. ° 


It would be unwise, therefore, to predict that the Republican influence 
in future presidential elections in the state will dissipate as completely as it 
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did after 1928. The only point of similarity between the two election situations 
is that in both of them the presence of a real Republican challenge to Missis- 
sippi Democrats produced a larger turnout than is customary for presidential 
elections in the state, p 


Turnout was only three per cent above average in 1928, but ten per 
cent more voters than usual came out for the 1952 contest. Hoover received 
17 per cent of the state's popular vote, but no Republican candidate after that 
time got more than seven per cent until Eisenhower drew 40 per cent. 


Not only was Eisenhower's vote larger, but it came from a different 
section of the state, and apparently froma different group of people thandid 
Hoover's support. Hoover had two centers of strength: the area just above the 
Gulf Coast, where he carried his only three counties: Pearl River, Stone, 
and George; and a weaker strongpoint in the northeast where he did not carry 
any counties but made a better showing than elsewhere. 


In 1928 the Delta and the Black Prairie were solidly Democratic, but in 
1952, by contrast, Eisenhower carriedeight of the eleven counties touching the 
Mississippi River, and two counties in the Prairie. Stevenson was strongest 
in the remaining eastern counties, and especially in the northeasthills, which 
had been fairly strong for Hoover. . 


Eisenhower carried five of the nine counties in the state which have 


more than 70 per cent Negro population. (The votes of the Negroes themselves 
were too fewtoaffect the totals noticeably, and it is quite clear that these were 
white Republican votes.) He also carried seven of the twelve counties having 
major cities: Washington, Adams, Hinds, Warren, Leflore, Forrest and 
Lowndes. An analysis of other counties indicated that he ran stronger even in 
small towns than among the farmers in the surrounding country. 


« Itis obvious that Republicans established a stronger beachhead in Mis- 
sissippi in 1952 than they did in 1928. Two reasons are given for this: (1) 
they carried a compact geographic region of the state which has a tradition of 
voting more or less as a unit, and has demonstrated a relatively high turnout 
in past presidential elections; and (2) they also appear to have an interest— 
group base in areas with high Negro populations, among city dwellers, and 
among persons with higher-than-average incomes. The 1952 contest was one 
of the few national elections in which Mississippians appeared to split along 
economic and occupational lines; east vs. west; farm vs. city; low income vs. 
high income. 


There is a discrepancy in the apparent effect of the presence of Ne- 
groes on Southern voting. Although those states with large Negro populations 
tended to vote Democratic in 1952, those Mississippi counties with large Ne- 
gro populations tended to vote Republican. 


Statistics on registration of Negroes for Democratic primaries reveal 
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a tenfold increase in Negro registration in the past decade and, on the basis 
of comparison with increases in neighboring states, it is estimated that more 
than 40,000 Negroes will be registered for the next gubernatorial primary, 
and more than 50,000 for the next presidential election. 


Another obvious developmentis seenin the fact that the city vote is in- 
creasing in importance as the state becomes more urbanized. However, since 
urban residents are less likely to vote than rural residents, the increase in 
vote in the cities tends to lag behind their rise in population. 


A remarkably high turnout inrural areas can be attributed to the com- 
petition for county elective office, and the strength of business relationships 
and family ties in these areas which have a stable population. Also, the rela- 
tive importance of county elective officers is greater, as evidenced bythe 
fact that the average citizen in high-voting rural counties pays two or three 
times as much to support his elective officials as the citizenin urban counties 
where the turnout in local elections is relatively low. 





Southern White Ligrants— Who, why And Whither? 


_ by 
LEWIS M. KILLIAN 


From an address delivered before the Social 
Science Round Table of Mississippi State 
College, November 24, 1952. Dr. Killian is 
Assistant Professor of Sociology at Florida 
State University. 


When we contemplate the departure of many of our citizens to live in 
other statesor other regions, it causes us some concern, especially if our state 
has been losing population. Of course, we expect migration in a free country 
and as social scientists we regard it more as a datum than as a cause for con- 
cern. But no matter how objective we may try to be, out-migration still makes 
us wonder, "What's the matter with our region? Why can't we hold our people?" 


Lest this presentation seems too gloomy in tone from the outset, one 
might point out that perhaps the nursery rhyme applies to our southern white mi- 
grants as well as it does to Little Bo-Peep's sheep — "Leave them alone, and 
they'll come home." A story picked up in Chicago indicates that this may be 
true, although we may have to add, ''—in their own good time!"' The minister 
of a Chicago church noticed that a southern family had attended his services sev— 
eral times but had not joined the church. He called on Mrs. Smith to urge her 
to transfer her membership to his church. She admitted that she liked this 
church very much and had thought of joining it, but added that she and her hus- 
band weren't sure they were going to stay in Chicago. The preacher hastened 
to say, ''Oh, I didn't know that you had just moved here — how long have you been 
here?" Mrs. Smith's startling reply was, "Thirteen years!" 


As a student of social psychology and intergroup relations, the writer 
has been interested for some time in the migration of southerners to other re- 
gions, particularly the migration of white southerners. His interest has been in 
the sociological and psychological concomitants of this migration, as well as in 
. the purely demographic aspects. 


At the start of his research in this area, the writer discovered that lit- 
tle is known about this phenomenon of southern white migration. The literature 
on the subject is still very sparse. Perhaps one reason is that the great volume 
of Negro migration to the cities of the North and, more recently, of the West, 
and the tensions that result from this movement, have overshadowed the less 
obvious, less spectacular movement of southern whites. But an examination of 
the census data on migration between 1935 and 1940 shows that the movement of 
whites from the South to other regions is far from insignificant. (These rather 
old data are used because they are still the best available. Ina letter from the 
Assistant Director of the Census to T. Stanton Dietrich, it is apparent that spe- 
cial tabulations will be required if we are to get comparable data for the 1949— 
1950 period covered by the migration questions in the last census. ) 


The 1949 data show that in the five years prior to the census about 
850,000 whites moved from the South to other regions, as against about 14,000~ 
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Negroes -- a ratio of about six whites to every one Negro.t The fact that these 
850,000 whites came from a much larger population base than did the 140, 000 
Negroes does not change the fact that this was a tremendous movement, the South 
losing more than three quarters of a million of its white citizens in the exodus. 
The history of the last decade suggests that the volume of out-migration of both 
whites and Negroes was even greater than during the previous census period. 
One significant thing which has already been reported on the basis of the 1950 
census is that, in the nation as a whole, white migrants moved longer distances 
than did Negro migrants, a greater proportion of them moving across state lines. 


When we take intoaccount thefew things that we do know about southern 
white migrants, the broader significance of such an exodus becomes more evi- 
dent. We must say "the few things we know," for selective migration is one of 
those subjects about which we have more speculations than we have data. In the 
writer's gleaning, it will be necessary to go back to research done in the late 
thirties, when the impact of depression migration on the national consciousness 
was a great stimulus to research on internal migration. Actually, people other 
than John Steinbeck became interested in the subject at this time. One recalls 
particularly Carter Goodrich's Migration and, #conomic Opportunity; *? Webb and 
Brown's W. P. A. study, Migrant Families anda Farm Security Administra- 
tion study of 6655 migrant families in California published in 1938. ° 


One thing to which the conclusion from all these studies point is that 
migrants tend to be young adults, in the ages of greatest economic productivity. 
The FSA study showed that the migrants, many of them typical "Oakies" and 
"Arkies,'' could not be characterized as "habitual wanderers," but were more 
likely to have been members of stable, settled households before the move to 
California. Webb and Brown, working with migrant families on relief, found 
that they had a higher level of education than did a control group of non-migrant 
families. 


A small study done by W. Parker Mauldin was concerned with the edu- 
cational level of migrants from three small, southern towns. He obtained 
the high school records of all persons who had attended high school for as long 





1. Lewis M. Killian, " Southern White Laborers in Chicago's West Side® (Unpub— 
lished Ph. D. dissertation, The University of Chicago, 1949), Table 5, pe 25-6 


2.. Us. S. Census, Current Population Reports, series P-20, no. 36, “Internal Mi— 
gration and Mobility in the United States, March 1949 to March 1950.° (Wash- 
ington: Bureau of the Census, Dece 9, 1951). 

(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1936). 


(Washington; W. P. Ae, 1938). 


(San Francisco: U.S.DeAo, Farm Security Administration, 1938). 


"Selective Migration from Small Towns," American Sociological Review, V,(Oc— 
tober, 1940), pp. 749—58. 
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as two years between 1923 and 1934, and then traced these persons to find 
whether they had become migrants and, if they had, how far they had -moved. 
Mauldin found that the largest proportionof migrants came from the "superior" 
group, as rated by high-school grades. While finding that girls were more 
migratory than boys, he found that "superior boys" were more migratory than 
any other group. At the same time, among the males, the "below average" 
group was the least migratory. Among females, the "average" group was least 
migratory. 


About the same time, Gilbert A. Sanford dida study of selective migra- 
tion in a rural community in Alabama, using education and occupation as the 
criteria for population levels.? Using a population confined to white males, he 
studied both emigrants from and immigrants to this community. Comparing 
out-migrants, in-migrants and non-migrants or "natives," he found that the 
out-migrants had a higher education than either natives or in-migrants. In 
occupational status, migrants, both in- and out-, ranked higher than did the 
natives. Finally, the out-migrants were found to have moved longer distances 
than had the in-migrants. His general conclusion was that selective migration 
was occurring to the detriment of the community, particularly insofar as "the 
loss of better educated persons and the receipt of persons with less education 
place a heavy burden upon the community in educating its children. "8 As he 
points out, ''Migration occurs early in the period of greatest productivity, but 
before the individual has had the opportunity of becoming a real economic asset 
to the community. Thus, the burden of educating the child falls upon the com- 
munity, for which it receives little tangible return. "9 


The writer's own researchon the migrants of 1935-40 disclosed that all 
migrants, white and Negro combined, from the South to other regions had, as 
a group, a higher level of education than didthe white population which remained 
in the South in 1940.79 Had he been able to exclude Negroes from the popula- 
tion of southern out-migrants, the median level of educational attainment would 
probably have been even higher, making their superiority to non-migrants in 
respect to education even more apparent. 


The evidence showing in what direction out-migration is selective is far 
from conclusive. There is, however, a belief held by some laymen, particu— 
larly in receiving areas, that the greatest proportion of internal migrants are 
what might be called the "dregs" of their native communities — people to whom 
the natives might well say, 'Good riddance!" Yet the evidence just cited points 
to just the opposite conclusion as to southern white migrants — that the greater 





7e “Selective Migration in a Rural Alabama Community," American Sociological Re 
. wiew, V, (October, 1940), pp. 759-66. 


O. “ree Sy. 768. 
ae re 
10. Killian, Ope cite, PPe 34-39. 
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proportion of them represent potential, but entirely unrealized, assets to their 
communities. If this is true, it may well be a matter of serious concern to 
civic-minded people in southern communities, as one suspects it already is. 
The well-established fact that migrants are largely young people, in the ages 
of greatest productivity, points to one problem which we might consider. Ina 
nation whose population is steadily becoming older because of a decline in the 
net reproduction rate, may not areas which find the proportion of older people 
in their population further increased by the migration of young workers soon 
find themselves at a serious economic disadvantage? Even in Florida, which 
is now rejoicing at the tide of in-migration, there is concern over the rapid 
increase of the populationover 65 years of age — perhaps the result of another 
type of selective migration. Recently, the architect, Richard Neutra, speak- 
ing to a Tallahassee audience, remarked that in Florida "life begins at 65." 


The loss of these young adults may alsoconstitute a serious problem to 
a region which is busily engaged in developing new industries, for this repre- 
sents a loss of what may be much-needed workers. Finally, if it is true that 
out-migrants are, as a group, better educated than non-migrants, then the re- 
gion and its communities are losing people in whom they have invested before 
any return on this investment is realized. Of all regions, the South can least 
afford to do this. 


Now it might seem that why these migrants leave the South, where they 
go, and what happens to them are matters of little concern to their communi- 
ties "once they're gone."' One suspects that many people take this attitude, 
that the migrants are not only gone but are forgotten. Most of the subsequent 
remarks willbe devoted to the theme that the "why" and the "whither" of out- 
migration are matters of direct concern to the sending areas. First of all, let 
us see what we know about where southern migrants go. 


We are certainly all aware that the main stream of migration in the 
United States runs strongly westward, although Florida is giving California 
some stiff competition as a mecca! Southern whites have joined in this west- 
ward movement to a significant extent. Between 1935 and 1940 a plurality of 
44.0 per cent of all southern white interregional migrants went to the West. 
That this figure is only a plurality indicates, however, that a small majority 
of southern whites were still going to the North. In fact, almost as large a 
proportion of southern whites — 40.0 per cent — went to the North Central 
nical went to the West, the remaining 16.0 per cent going to the North 
East, 11 


Since it was in the North Central States that the writer did his research, 
he will concentrate on migration to this region. As you might suspect, a ma- 
jority of the migrants went to cities. Fifty-eight per cent went to urban areas, 
with another 21.5 per cent becoming rural non-farm dwellers.1* We ‘know, 





ll. Ibid., table 5, pe 25 
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moreover, that many of these urban migrants went to certain large industrial 
cities in the North, and have been doing so for several census periods, Let us 
turn to state of birth data which show, roughly, the cumulative effects of mi- 
gration. Ascertaining what proportion of the total population of certain north- 
ern cities consisted of white people born in the South, the following percentages 
were found: 
ARSOR. co ciciccccc ec tH OH Flint, Mich. .....4. 7% 
Cincinnati. .........15. Detroit. ..ccessee4. 
Dayton, ... cccccossee Gs Ghitage. wees... 8 
Indianapolis. ....... @. Cleveland. ......2. 
Columbus, O....... 6. 


All of these cities, except Flint, had populations in 1940 of over 100,000 
persons. Within this range, it is the smaller metropolises which had the high- 
est percentages of southern-born white persons in their populations. Detroit 
and Chicago had the largest numbers, however. Detroit had 75,000, Chicago, 
71,000. Some people have even gone so far as to say that Detroit is a 'south- 
ern city"! 


Later an even more detailed analysis will be made of where southern 
white migrants go within these cities. Before doing this, let us consider the 
"why" of southern white migration. There isno question thateconomic motives 
are paramount in internal migration — this has been shown to be the case even 
with Negro migrants from the South. Goodrich and other writers of'the thir- 
ties, such as Carey McWilliams and Henry Hill Collins, stressed migration 
from "areas of restricted economic opportunity," including what Goodrich 
classified as "the Old Cotton Belt."' While recognizing that there ‘is always 
both a "push" and a "pull" in migration, the depression literature tended to 
emphasize the push factor. But the pull’ was present in the migration of the 
destitute during the thirties, and it was undoubtedly even more prominent in 
the 'boom migration" of the last decade. We may be sure that most of the mi- 
gration of the last ten years has not been the flight of the destitute from unem- 
ployment. More often it has been the movement of the employed to better jobs. 
The writer's interviews with southern white migrants in Chicago certainly in- 
dicated that it was the news of high-paying jobs in the factories of Chicago that 
attracted them. They were not "just going"; they were "going somewhere." 
The fact that they knew where they were going andhad some idea of what awaited 
them there, indicates another important factorin internal migration: commun- 
ication. Perhaps this suggests toyou labor recruiting agents and newspaper ads 
designed to lure workers, but it is the migrants themselves who are the best 
recruiting agents. Elmer Akers, in an unpublished study of southern white 
migrants in Detroit, concluded that ''while labor recruiting through newspapers 
was the first stimulus to migration to that area, once the process had begun 
the chain of personal communication was sufficient. "' 14 The writer was ‘unable 





i3. Ibid., table fly Pe 50-6 


14. “Southern Whites in Detroit.® (Unpublished manuscript: The University 
of Michigan. No date.) 
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to find any evidence of labor recruiting by industrial employers in the Chicago 
area, One employer who was asked about this said, "All we have to do is put 
out a sign saying we need help, and the news gets back to Tennessee right 
away." , 


At this point, it must be noted that what we have here is a situation in 
which the farmsand the developing industries of the South are competing in the 
labor market with the highly developed industries of northern industrial centers. 


Now let us return to the question of where the southern whites go and 
what happens to them there. This happens to be the aspect of southern white 
migration in which the writer has been most keenly interested. Just recently, 
a colleague at Florida State University culled a clipping from the Detroit Free 
Press reporting the results of a survey of "What Detroiters Think About De- 
troit." This survey was conducted by Wayne University, under the direction 
of Dr. Arthur Kornhauser. One question was on "undesirable people" or "peo- 
ple not good to have in the city.'' This question drew the following replies, by 
percentages: 


Criminals, gangsters ...ccccssccvcscccesstOR 
Poor southern whites, "hillbillies"........21 
Transients, drifters, non-self supporting... 18 
Negroes. . o.oo cocccccccccccceseocsevcecee LF 
Perel geneec coc cae cccnis cerve dckevent saves. 8 


As startling as this may seem, it did not surprise the writer, who 
knows of the hostility to southern white workers that exists in northern cities, 
and some of the reasons for it. He has had people in Chicago tell him, ''These 
hillbillies are worse than Negroes.'' He has known southern white migrants — 
decent, self-supporting people — whohave been asked, "Why don't you go back 
where you came from?" He has heard the joke that during the war there were 
only 47 states, because Tennessee and Kentucky went to Michigan, and Michi- 
gan went to hell! 


Qne may say at this point, ''Well, we do have poor whites in the South 
and we're not proud of them." But you must remember that the evidence does 
not indicate that what southerners call "po' whites" constitute the bulkof south- 
ern white migrants. When people in Detroit and Chicago and Cincinnati speak 
of "hillbillies,"' they do not refer specifically either to mountaineers or to "po! 
whites.'"' They apply this term categorically to all working-class, "blue col-— 
lar,"' southern white migrants. The writer found in Chicago, and Akers found 
in Detroit, that this termconstitutes a derogatory group label and carries with 
it some very unflattering connotations, The stereotype of the "hillbilly," or 
southern white worker, that was found incertain parts of Chicago included ideas 
of shiftlessness, clannishness, low levels of education, sanitation and morals, 
laziness, and an alleged proclivity for knife-fighting! | 


This is, of course, a caricature of the working-class southern white, 
an exaggeration of the worst traits of some of the group and the categoric ap- 
plication of the distorted picture to the whole group. But this is the kindof 
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stereotype we are accustomed to find applied to alien or non-white minorities, 
not to native-white Americans in their own country! What lies behind this la- 
belling and stereotyping of the southern white migrant? 


One thing is the tendency of the migrants to concentrate in certainareas’ 
of the northern cities to which they move. These areas are ones which might 
be expected to be attractive to newcomers seeking industrial work. They are 
blighted or near-blighted areas, with an abundance of cheap, furnished flats, 
and served by rapid transportation lines giving access to factories. Not that 
there is any segregation of southern whites, voluntary or imposed, but the 
writer found areas of concentration in Chicago, containing a disproportionate 
number of southern whites, and Akers, in Detroit, and Grace Leybourne, in 
Cincinnati, found the same thing.15 Often entire azartment houses are taken 
over by several families of "hillbillies,'' perhaps families from the same com-— 
munity in the South. To the impersonal, ecological tendency of the population 
of agreat city tosort itself out according to similarities and differences in life 
situations is added the tendency of the new-comer to a strange metropolis to 
seek out and settle near the few people he does know — in this case, earlier 
migrants from his community. 


These clusters of southern white migrants are very noticeable in the 
areas where they are found, largely because of acertain type of visibility which 
we southerners have. Not that we 100k very different from northern whites, 
but there is a lot of truth in the oft-repeated statement, ''You can tell a man's 
a southerner as soon as he opens his mouth!" The southern accent, if nothing 
else, is enough to make the residents ofa northern city conscious of the pres- 
ence in their midst of any aggregation of southern whites. 


This still does not explain why the stereotype of the "hillbilly" should 
have an unfavorable connotation. To understand this, we need to look at cer- 
tain features of the adjustment of the southern whites to life in the northern, 
industrial city, One feature is their lack of integration into the organizations 
of the urban community, such as the churches. Ina "southern white area" in 
Chicago, for example, it was found that of 139 southern whites who had attended 
church with some regularity in the South, only 15 were as active in their church 
participation in Chicago as they had been in the South. Joining a church and 
accepting the obligation of regular giving was the exception rather than the rule. 
This drifting away from the church was found to be a function, first of the pre- 
occupation of the migrants with making a living — the thing they moved to Chi- 
cagoto do; second, of the lingering notion that this was only.a temporary move, 
with the primary loyalties still being directed to the southern community ‘and 
its institutions; and third, of the contrasts between the rather impersonal, cold 
city church and the southern rural or small-town church. E. D. Beynon found 
a different type of adjustment in Detroit and Flint, but one just as likely to con- 
tribute to anunfavorable stereotype; namely, attendance at store-front churches 
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organized by itinerate ministers of various Holiness sects. 


In Chicago one of the things that contributed the most to give the south- 
ern whites a bad name was the "hillbilly tavern."' The hillbilly tavern is rare- 
ly run by a southerner but the owner, whatever his origin, caters to a south- 
ern clientele. He usually lets it be known that he welcomes these patrons by 
featuring a hillbilly band. Now in the densely populated, highly commercialized 
working-class areas of a northern city, the tavern plays an important role. It 
has beencharacterized as "'the poor man'sclub,"' For the rural or small-town 
southern white who, in many cases, comes from a dry county, the tavern com- 
bines the sociability of the country store or the corner drugstore with the ex- 
citement of the roadhouse and the dance at the armory, behind which he used to 
go to sneaka drink! Many young men congregate in these taverns, which are 
open to public view and are blatantly labelled "hillbilly" (by the advertisements 
for the bands). Some of their antics, not greatly different from the antics of 
young men in countless other taverns, do not serve to better the reputation of 
the southern whites with the police or with the respectable element of the com— 
munity. The fact that many "hillbillies'' roundly condemn these taverns and 
their patrons does not keep non-southerners from conceiving of drinking and 
brawling in taverns as typically "southern" behavior. 


The third, and most important, feature of the adjustment of the "hill- 
billies" is their position in the labor force in the northern city. E. C. Hughes 
has pointed out that in no considerable industrial region of the worldhas anin- 
digineous population supplied the whole working force.?”’ At one pole, he says, 
are those regions in which the working force is built around a nucleus of native 
controlling and technical personnel and skilled workers, and where successive 
waves of immigrants enter the working force at the bottom of the skill hierarchy, 
Southern white workers in northern plants seem to represent, by and large, just 
sucha wave of newcomers, entering industry at the bottomofthe skill hierarchy. 
Hughes has gone on to add that, in this situation, a cycle occurs similar to the 
one which J. H. Boeke describes inanalyzing the position of native labor in the 
Dutch East Indies. The new, unskilled workers are drawn into industry ina 
time of acute labor shortage. When there is no demand for them they are re- 
absorbed and kept by the communities from which they migrated. But in course 
of time the power of the native communities to re-absorb these workers declines 
and, at the same time, the workers may be weaned away from these communi- 
ties and their culture so that they are dissatisfied there. Yet they continue to 
be cast off by industry when not needed. 


Perhaps this cycle has not run its course in the case of southern white 
workers, but it has gone a long way. Both in Chicago and Detroit it was found 
that southern whites representa pollof reserve labor to employers, to be used 
when needed and forgotten when not.needed. In a study of fourteen plants which 
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employed or had employed southern white workers, the writer found that none 
of the employers, not even those using the largest proportion of "hillbilly la- 
bor," regarded the southern whites as a permanent or particularly desirable 
part of the working force. Furthermore, both the research on Chicago and the 
work of Akers indicatedthat many of the migrants do return totheir home com- 
munities when they cannot find work in the North. During a slight business 
recession about 1948 the exodus of "hillbillies" from the area being studied in 
Chicago was quite noticeable. Some employers interviewed were quite frank in 
stating that they never worried about laying off the "hillbillies" because they 
knew that they'd go back down South and live off their relatives! This does not 
encourage stability, although few were found who actually carried out this re- 
solve. Many of them seemed to be happy neither in Chicago nor in the South. 
Undoubtedly this pattern of going backand forthcontributed greatly to the stere- 
otype of the southern white worker as a drifter. 


This raises a question of great importance to the South as a region. As 
Hughes says, this policy of casting off immigrant workers represents a "hidden 
social subsidy" to industry, since part of the working population does not have 
to be kept from industrial income when not actually working for industry. For 
about twelve years now we have enjoyed in the country a constantly -high level 
ofemployment. But if this level is lowered considerably at any time, the South 
may find itself faced with aterrific problem, in that large numbers of :‘migrants 
may return home at atime when the South is least able to take care of them. 
We have had so many congressional investigations in the past few years that a 
very significant committee of another day has been generally forgotten — the 
Tolan Committee on the Migration of Destitute Citizens. The records of this 
committee are fullof sordid cases in which relief agencies in different cities 
waged bitter battles over which community should take the responsibility for 
migrants whom neither wanted. 


Let us hope, of course, that this unpleasant situation willnever confront 
us, just as we hope that we need not look forward to another depression. We 
must, nevertheless, regard both as real possibilities. This problem of why 
our people migrate, what happens to themafter they move, and under what con- 
ditions they may return is certainly worthy ofa great deal of research. So, al- 
so, is the question of what sort of adjustments, as citizens, migrants make to 
their new communities, and the communities to them. Certainly, the Detroit 
survey results constitute a sufficient commentary on the importance of this ad- 
justment to the migrants themselves, to the receiving communities, and tothe 
southern region which the migrants represent in other parts of the nation. 


It may seem that the writer has taken a generallydim view of internal 
migration. Let us remember that the people of every community can point with 
pride to native sons who have gone forth to fame and fortune, and to newcomers 
who have proved valuable assets to the community. Freedom of movement is 
one of the salient characteristics and one of the important safety valves of a 
democratic society. Nevertheless, this mobility which we enjoy carries con- 
comitant liabilities which warrant both social research and social action. 





The Social Sciences and Balanced #ducation 


ep 


by 
Charles P. Anson 


Several yearsago Iwas called onto makea talk beforea Southeastern group 
of student engineers and chemists. I attempted to put across the idea that en- 
gineers and technicians needed an increasing sense of awareness of the social 
and economic change going on around us. My remarks were tinged with opti- 
mism as I quoted from sources which expressed the technician's concern over 
our cultural lag. President Killian of Massachusetts Institute of Technology had 
said, 'We must turn to the fourth dimension of study--social sciences," One 
professional engineering society had proclaimed that "twenty per cent of our 
curriculum must be in the humanities." 


Since that speechmaking occasionmy optimism has diminished and my con- 
cern over the end results of college education has increased. Admittedly, I 
talk fromthe point of view of one major areaof learning, namely the social sci- 
ences;and since my training and experience have been inthat field, my conclu— 
sions may be open to question. However, if we can agree on the basic objec— 
tives of education and review together some aspects of our present program, 
perhaps we can Can find good cause for apprehension. 


Objectives of education have been recited and restated over and over until 
they sound cliché like and quite monotonous. Yet, as educators, we should con- 


tinuously keep these objectives before us and at the same time evaluate our 
teaching programs in the light of these objectives. 


The ancient educators probably agreed with Xenophon when he defined edu- 
cation as "learning to ride, tell the truth and shoot the bow (not bull). '' Can -we 
not agree on this broad statement of the purpose of education as contained in 
the Harvard General Education Committee report of 1945: "The aim of educa- 
tion isto prepare an individual to becomean expert both in some particular vo- 
cation or art and in the general art of the free man and the citizen.'' Can we 
not agree that the college teaching program with its subject matter should in- 
volve the treatment of the 'whole man living the whole life as a private indivi- 
dual and as a social being." 


Onthe contemporary scene we teach young men and women inthree general 
areas: Natural sciences, social sciences, and the humanities. Our college 
teaching programs have expanded in recent decades concurrently and in causal 
relationtothe tremendous increase in knowledge itself amidthe increasing com- 
plexity of our socio-political milieu. 


In the broad areas of training mentioned above, we have witnessed acon- 
stant tendency onour campuses toward fragmentizing subject matter; specializ— 
ing students inever narrower vocational grooves. Perhaps, most significantly, 
we have observeda Frankenstein growth of technical, vocational and professional 
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education--education of a type which has monopolized curricula at the expense 
of the traditional liberal arts. I am sure we are aware of this, and it is also 
clear tous that weare inthe proverbial dilemma over the situation. Increased 
knowledge which has developed in all three areas has not found accommodation 
within the conventional four-year college span. As our technology has expanded, 
the real needfor more and more trained specialists has developed. So, through 
the years, our college training system has blundered along with its tripartite 
teaching areas but with shifting of the weight load to the natural science-tech- 
nological area. This condition continues in large part in spite of the brave and 
somewhat encouraging effort of the proponents of general education, the "Great 
Books'"' movement, and the increasing recognition of the problem by even the 
specialists and technicians, 


Inthe current catalogue ofa sister institution of Mississippi State there ap- 
pears this foreward tothe engineering offerings: ''The content of each curricu- 
lum is arranged to provide a well-rounded professional education by maintain- 
ing a proper balance between the fundamental sciences of (1) mathematics, 
chemistry and physics (2) the humanistic social studies suchas English, his- 
tory, geography, and economics and (3) the required engineering and technolo- 
gical subjects.'' As examination of this balance reveals that in four years of 
civil engineering there are required three courses in English, one history and 
one economics--atotalof 22 quarter hours. The remaining required work, 139 
hours, isin engineering and technical courses. One concession to liberal arts 
training appears when six partial or three quarter hour courses in social sci- 
ence may be elected in preference to advanced military. Needless to say, in 
this particular land grant college, the military is usually taken. Not one hour 
of social science is suggested among the technical electives. Asa result, civil 
engineers are required to take only fifteen per:cent of their work in the "hu- 
manistic social studies," 


At the same institution four-year chemistry majors are required to take 
fifteen hours of English and history out of a total of 210 quarter hours, or 
sevenpercent. In pharmacy twenty hours of social science (including account- 
ing) are reauired out of a total of 210 hours, or about nine per cent. 


These examples donot necessarily reflect indifference oranegative social 
science attitude onthe part of the engineering, chemistry and pharmacy deans. 
In fact, I personally know that these particular deans are aware of their cur- 
ricular imbalance and they deplore the pressure of the technical load. 


A random sampling of catalogues of other Southeastern institutions reveals 
similar instances, Such depth and spread of specialty training plus the pres- 
sures exerted by the professionaland accrediting agencies behind the academic 
scene have created a curricular situation which has perverted our basic edu- 
cational objectives. Educating the 'whole man for the whole life" (assuming 
we accept this objective) is just not being adhered to inour campus programs, 
especially where professionaland technical training isinvolved. Atthis point, 
_ the technicians and specialists: might well point at us social scientists and in- 
quire whether "our" majors receive balanced training inthe three basic fields. 
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In reply we must admit to an imperfect picture. However, I believe the case 
canbe well made thatthe student major inthe liberal arts-social science field 
suffers less from the narrowness of training for the 'whole man" than in the 
technical-professional areas. Amplification of this observation lies outside 
the scope of this paper. 


As educators in the social sciences we can find support from many direc- 
tions in our concern over what Ortega y Gasset calls "barbarian specialization, " 
Professor Brownell of Northwestern recently pointed out that "Socially and as 
an individual the professionally trained person usually shows one great area 
of failure. This is his relation tothe community.'' Dean White of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky contributes this warning, namely that "the technologist with 
his limited knowledge in a narrow field has no protection against propaganda, 
demagogues, moral and political fanatics of all kinds.'' Paul Hoffman, the 
business man, recently commented that "an individual with specialized train- 
ing is like a tree with branches but without roots.'"' A scientist (specialist) is 
nuclear fame, Dr. Harrison Brown, now vice-chairman of the Emergency 
Committee of Atmoic Scientists deplores the fact that "our specialization has 
increased to the point where communication between specialists in two dif- 
ferent fields frequently comes close tobeing impossible...We have, in effect, 
permitted a situation to develop whereby a society run by specialists requires 
the continued education of more specialists in order to provide yet more 
specialized techniques to permit further specialization. ..ad infinitum." 


This imbalance in our educational training, of course, poses a dilemma 
for us educators—for our society. Before modern science and technology 
gave birth to a mountainous and ever-accelerating flood of knowledge, college 
education (for a few) was and could be a serene, contemplative process of 
learning about man's world with a heavy (and perhaps safe) reliance upon the 
guidance of the classics and moral philosophy. Our early professionals or 
specialists, the preachers, teachers, and doctors, were generally and even 
rigorously exposed to a liberal arts training. 


Today, we have widened knowledge. Our society is geared to the Jack- 
sonian concept of universal education. We need to know more. The cliche 
about knowing more and more about less and less is bandied about in a spirit 
of frustration or at least resignation. 


In short, our students, inthe main, and our citizenry are confronted with 
two imperatives: First, to acquire an increasingly specialized knowledge in 
an occupation or vocation. Second, to secure a necessary knowledge of our 
complex socio-economic-political system which will enable them to (a) make 
better value judgments and decisions in the material and spiritual realms and 
(b) serve as more intelligent and rationally behaving citizens. 


Obviously there is no ready or easy answer to this problem. Moreover, 
we cannot hope to see any marked departure from the currently accepted pro- 
grams unless and until there is a general awakening and reorientation of our 
social and political thinking on this matter. The National Science Foundation, 
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spawned by Congress several years ago and which ignored research in the 
social sciences, reflects the current indifference of our political leaders to 
the relative importance of systematic study in the liberal arts sector. 


The social sciences and liberal arts demand a fuller share of time and at- 
tention in the academic effort to educate the whole man. We do see some en- 
couragement here and there— although it appears to be sporadic and without 
definite trend. The post-war curriculum changes at Harvard, Columbia and 
several other schools stressing the general education idea carry a certain 
guarantee of training in the social sciences and humanities for the general 
student body. 


The Harvard idea of general education prescribes six general courses 
(three each in the lower and upper divisions) which expose the student to such 
study areas as "Great Texts in Literature," "Western Thought and Institu- 
tions,""' "Human Relations,'' "American Democracy" and general courses in 
fine arts and philosophy. The committee which promulgatedthe Harvard pro- 
gram stressed the end result of training the abilities of students: To think 
effectively; to communicate thought; to make relevant judgments; and to dis- 
criminate among values. 


Another encouraging step toward generalizing the education of the specia— 
list lies in the addition of afifth year to curricula. Here at Mississippi State 
and at other colleges a five-year program is available leading to degrees in 
civil and mechanical engineering combined with business administration. Is 
itnot liberalizing whenever anengineer copiously partakes of learning outside 
the bounds of his slide rule—even in business administration? (Parentheti- 
cally, it is well to keep in mind the recent finding that 60% of our college - 
trained engineers eventually move into some phase of administrative work ‘in 
business and industry.) Perhaps the five-year curriculum is the most effec- 
tive answer to the speciality deam who cries "no more room for the liberal 
arts," 


A ray of hope is found in the social science consciousness of the Ford 
Foundation. Perhaps this marks a decisive change inthe direction away from 
the more or less exclusive attention many research agencies have paid to the 
science of invention and technology. More of this philanthropic recognition 
of the social sciences is hoped for. 


Should not other measures be promoted which will help the cause of bal- 
anced education? For example—broader training of prospective high school 
and college teachers inthe hope that broader backgrounds beget broader teach- 
ing. (Is this a pedagogocal platitude?) Should we not give greater encourage- 
ment to institutes, symposia, round tables dealing with socio-economic pro- 
blems where both faculty and students and the public may attend and partici- 
pate. (500 farmers can easily assemble on a campus to hear the latest story 
on the boll weevil or the multifarious effects ofthe ringworm onthe quadruped 
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family. How many such groups of farmers, or engineers or citizens in gen- 
eral, meet to systematically study, observe and/or listen to organized pre- 
sentation of the observable facts and the implications of major social and po- 


litical problems—meeting primarily tobetter understandandto develop more 
intelligent opinions and conclusions? 


There seems to be a real need for greater membership and participation 
by laymen inour professional meetings —meetings of historians, sociologists, 
economists, modern language teachers and so on. 


Finally, it appears to me that we who expound the cause of the broad edu- 
cation for broad citizens should maintain a persistent pressure onour campus 


administrations to sell them this gospel (if you please) of generalist whole 
man education. 





NEW REVIEWS OF OLD BOOKS 


Walden 
by 
ROBERT HOLLAND? 


To our time, no major American literary figure of the 19th century, with 
the possible exception of Walt Whitman, has become a more controversial sub- 
jectin extra-literary spheres than has Henry David Thoreau, a man who himself 
shunned publicity, walked alone, and hoed beans while the affairs of state and 
society absorbed other men. The critical debate over Thoreau illustrates a fun- 
damental conflict in the American character, and perhaps in the very character 
of civilized man: On the one hand (and this is typical of the 19th century) the 
philosophy of self-reliant individualism, of the subordination of the group, or 
state, power to a distinctly inferior role; on the other (and more typical of the 
20th century), the philosophy of the group, whether it be the essentiaily demo- 
cratic conception of John Dewey of the interdependence of men-in-society or the 
mass-dominated thinking of the power state at its extreme. Thoreau as a social 
thinker has been hailed by the individualists as a.prophet; he has been scorned by 
the group-conscious as a dangerous negation of fruitful cooperative action and’ 
planned social living. No compromise is possible concerning this man to whom 
compromise was shameful--a man who on one occasion, because he disagreed 
with its principles, had the courage (some have called it the rashness) to refuse 
to pay taxes to the state and to go to jail instead. 


Thoreau was the most extreme individualist of one of America's most in- 
teresting groups of individualists, the Transcendentalists, who were centered at 
Concord, Massachusetts, in the 1840's and 50's. This group, which was merely 
the active core of a widespread mode of thought, held as principal doctrines the 
indwelling divinity of each individual soul; the sacredness, as a consequence, of 
instinct and intuition; the ability of man to apprehend knowledge without dependence 
on the senses. It opposed reliance on conventions, it opposed institutions, auth- 
ority, and the merging of man with the group. It saw Nature as the symbol of 
God, and its religion was a religion of Nature. Emerson was the most notable 
component of the movement; and of his doctrines of self-reliance Thoreau was 
the living embodiment, carrying into his daily life as weil as into his theorizing 
the extreme implications of that position. Thoreau thus stands as a denial of a 
major 20th century social trend--the trend toward group thinking, toward depen- 
dence on a delegated or shared power for more and more of life's goods and ser- 
vices and ideas. He is opposed to this interdependent, cooperative tendency 
and favors the man alone; he stands against consolidation in all its forms. 


A fewlines will suffice to sketch the outline of Thoreau's life. He was born 
in Concord, Massachusetts, in 1817, and died there in 1862, having spent his 
adult years during the period which prepared for and saw the beginning of the 
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debacle of war which in America obliterated the romantic age which made possi- 
ble his philosophy. Thoreau graduated fromHarvard College in 1837, at the age 
of 20, a sound classical, philosophical, and literary scholar. Following his 
graduation, he was for a short period a teacher in Concord, during which time, 
far in advance of his age, he anticipated certain educational methods of John 
Dewey. For the rest of his life, he spent most of his time in contemplation, in 
writing, in observation of nature; spent it, as he says, as "self-appointed in- 
spector of snow-storms and rainstorms," supporting himself by working at ‘odd 
jobs and atcarpentry and surveying. He was known tohis contemporaries as an 
eccentric, self-willed, scrupulously honest, introspective, practical, and rather 
lovable man. He was known also asa lover of Nature, and it was commonly 
accepted that no one knew the woods surrounding Concord as did Thoreau. ''He 
talks of Nature," said one of his townspeople, "as if She were born and brought 
up in Concord." After his death, he was known to the 19th century primarily as 
a naturalist; his prestige as anything more suffereda blow shortly after his death 
from which it has only lately recovered: when James Russell Lowell branded 
him as a mere shadow and imitator of Emerson and when Robert Louis Stevenson 
labelled him a skulker, a coward with a deficient sense of social responsibility. 
The charge by Lowell ishalf truth. Stevenson's chargeis pure fiction. Published 
after his death were several books, made up primarily from his journals; during 
his lifetime he published two: A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers 
(1849) and the book which has become a major literary classic, Walden, in 1854. 
This book was a result of Thoreau's experiment at simple and completely inde- 
pendent living at Walden Pond, near Concord, for two years,, 1845-1847, during 
which time he built his own house, raised his own food, and put into action his 
principle that life stripped to its essentials offers more to man than life burdened 
with comforts and superfluities. 





Walden is a book of 18 chapters, or in reality 18 different essays, each of 
which may be read as a separate piece, the whole bound together by unity of place 
and time and by the fundamental idealistic philosophy by which Thoreau lived. 
Before examining the book for its meaning to us as social beings, it may be well 
to summarize briefly something of the texture of the time in which it was written, 
for in large part it is a reaction to and a comment upon major tendencies, as 
Thoreau saw them, of the American development of the time, although in any 
ultimate sense it is timeless and it draws from many sources. 


Thoreau lived in an age of Utopias, whena rash of reformers, spurred by 
the promise of liberty and democracy which resided in the Revolutionary Era of 
the late 18th century, unfurled the banners of practical idealism throughout Ameri- 
ca. It was an age which offered endless plans for achieving the peace and happi- 
ness of mankind inthe shortest possible time--by the simple expedient of abolish- 
ing child labor, of abolishing the restrictions on suffrage, of abolishing inequali- 
ties between man and woman, of abolishing capital punishment, of abolishing 
meat as a food, the twelve hour day, prison brutalities; an age of the great anti- 
slavery crusade and of the monumental answer by the foredoomed South in Cal- 
houn's apology for the peculiar institution as natural and God-designed. It was 
the age of Brook Farmand New Harmony and many other experiments at Communal 
Living; an age of the Millerites, who in the 40's disposed of their worldly goods 
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and awaited with conviction the second coming; an age of the democratization of 
education, of the extension of the suffrage, of the rapid subjugation of the West; 
the age of Jacksonian Democracy, built on the ideal of the common man, a level- 

, ling out of the liberalism of Jefferson. It was an age when the implications of 
John Locke were widely respected in America: change the environment, the out- 
ward institution, and reformthe man--that 18thcentury dream of Godwin, Shelley 
and Tom Paine. But if it was an age of Utopias and belief in progress and the 
perfectibility of manthrough reform of outward institutions and control of ‘nature,. 
it was also, on the other hand, an age which placed itself rather completely into 
the hands of the materialism it sought to control: the age of the railroad, the 
telegraph, the application of steam to mechanics, of increasing production of 
goods. It was also an age whenthe environment was more and more accepted as 
morm, when outward institutions tended to become the standards by which con- 
duct was gauged and success was judged. It was an age enamored of material 
advance, calling forth Emerson's lines: "Things arein the saddle, Andride man- 
kind,"" It was an age which produced Walt Whitman, a man certainly mystical, 
but also a man who celebrated science, railroads, the Suez Canal, who was to 
shout "Long live exact demonstration!'', a man to whom the physical turmoiland 
energies of America were a passionate love. 


But parallel withthese ideas which arose from faith in the outward evidences 
of man's ingenuity or from a desire to mould them nearer to the heart's desire- 
parallel with these ideals of the good life through control and transformation of 
nature we find in Thoreau's time an extension of an opposing philosophy: That 
of the deemphasis of the external, of the old Puritan belief that salvation lay in 
mastery of the inner man and the exorcism of inner devils. Hawthorne shared 
this view, and well expressed it in the short story ''Earth's Holocaust." In this 
story we find a group of hopeful reformers piling onto a great bonfire the evil 
manifestations of the world: crown, scepter, lash, scourage, gallows, jail, 
instruments of torture, laws, statutes, creeds, churches, whiskey. Watching 
this attempt at reformby obliterating from the world the outer. symbols of wrong, 
an observer remarks that the reformers have made the fatal mistake of forget- 
ting to consider the one essential thing: the human heart itself. "And, "he says, 
"unless they hit upon some method of purifying that foul cavern, forth from it 
will reissue all the shapes of wrong and misery--the same old shapes, or worse 
ones--which they have taken such a vast deal of trouble to consume to ashes." 
The Transcendentalists--Emerson, Thoreau, Bronson Alcott, Margaret Fuller, 
and others--disagreed with Hawthrone's thesis that the human heart is by nature 
evil; but they agreed with him that reform must. begin within oneself and that 
thatis the only reform necessary. They elevatedalways the inner over the outer 
man. They had no faith in the passion of the age for the reform of institutions, 
or in any such rationalattack on wrong. Like Kant they rebelled against reliance 
"on practical reason, experience, empiricism. From Kant they drew their belief 
in the intuitive apprehension of God, freedom, immortality; from Plato the ideal 
of the supremacy of the ideal over the real world; from the Orientals the belief 
in the absorption of the soul into the Oversoul; from native American tradition, 
they drew the ideal of individualism, independence, decentralization. Drawing 
from these sources and sharing these ideals, the Transcendentalists, of whom 
Thoreau might be called the leg man, stood opposed to the concept of outward 
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progress, the efficacy ofthe reform of outer institutions. They found the answer 
inward. 


Walden is a book which upholds these Transcendental ideals, a book which 
declares that man is divine if only he will recognize his divinity, that he is part 
and parcel of God; that the true path to virtue and happiness lies in interior de- 
velopment, in the casting off of material goods, in one's personal secession from 
outward institutions, in complete reliance on one's own particular tendencies 
(for, since man is divine, are not his tendencies also divine?). 


To whom is Walden addressed? 


I do not mean (says Thoreau) to prescribe rules 
to strong and valiant natures, who will mind their 
own affairs whether in heaven or hell...nor to 
those who find their encouragement and inspira- 
tion in precisely the present condition of things 
...but mainly to the mass of men who are dis- 
contented, and idly complaining of the hardness 
of their lot or of their times, when they might 
improve them...I also have in mind that seem- 
ingly wealthy, but most terribly impoverished 
class of all, who have accumulated dross, but 
know not how to use it, or get rid of it, and thus 
have forged their own golden or silver fetters. 


The bookis written as proof that in each of us lies a right instinct and urge, that 
each man should follow his guiding genius, his native spiritual bent, without the 
encumbrance of manufactured and compounded burdens imposed by «conformity 
to conventions and sets of rules and customs. It urges that each man become, 
or remain, an individual— the entire attitude of the book, opposing the group, 
cooperation, merger, leads to the principal 20th century criticism of Thoreau, 
that criticism which comes from such social historians as Charles A. Beard 
and Merle Curti, who charge Thoreau with escapism, romanticism, mysticism, 
lack of concern for the group onthe State, philosophical anarchy—all charges 
which are wholly or partly true and which Thoreau would quickly have agreed with. 


Thoreau's purpose at Walden Pond (andindeed the purpose of his whole life) 
was to prove that he was right. In the chapter 'Where I Lived, and What I Lived 
For," he states his purpose in going to the woods: 


I went to the woods because I wished to live de- 
liberately, to front only the essential facts of 
life, and see if I could not learn what it had to 
teach, and not, when I came to die, discover 
that I had not lived. ...I did not wish tolive what 
was not life, living is so dear....I1-wanted to 
live deep and suck out all the marrow of life, to 
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live so sturdily and Spartan-like asto put to rout 

‘all that was not life, to cut a broad swath and 
shave close, to drive life into a corner, and re- 
duce it to its lowest terms, and if it proved to be 
mean, why then to get the whole and genuine mean- 
ness of it, and publishits meannessto the world; 
or if it were sublime, to know it by experience, 
and be able to give a true account of it in my 
next excursion. 


Of many phases of the book which the Walden Pond experiment produced, one could 
say much. Much has been written ofits literary merits, of its lyrical passages, 
of its accuracy of observation of nature. But for our purposes, I would liketo 
examine the book's contribution to man as man, its criticism of life, andits 
answers to our ills. 


Walden is, first of all, a clear call to us to adopt the simple life. It urges 
simplification of life in its external aspects in order that the inner, spiritual 
character might grow and expand. 


Our life is frittered away by detail. An honest man 

_ has hardly need to count more than his ten fingers 
....Simplicity, simplicity, simplicity! I say, let 
your affairs be astwo orthree....insteadof a mil- 
lion count half a dozen, and keep your accounts on 
your thumbnail....Men think that it is essential 
that the Nation have commerce, and export ice, and 
talk through a telegraph, and ride thirty miles an 
hour.... but whether we should live like baboons 
or like men, is a little uncertain. 


In this plea for the simple life, Thoreau follows a long tradition, including, with 
varying accents, Virgil, the ascetics of the Church, and, of course, Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, who looked on civilized complexities as a corrupting influence onthe 
natural virtues of man, and who, in Emile, prescribed among other rules for the 
best education of the young, the influence of the rural rétreat. The gentle ro- 
mantic poet, William Cowper, in 1785, celebrates the country in contrast with 
the urban life: 

God made the country, and man made the town. 

What wonder then that health and virtue, gifts 

That can alone make sweet the bitter draught 

That life holds out to all, should most abound 

And least be threatened in the fields and groves? 


Allied to the ideal of the simple life is a second important theme of Walden, 
the theme of primitivism. This theme, of course, was not a new one. Through— 
out the history of the western world, men have looked back to a Golden Age of 
primitive virtue. Montaigne, in his essay "Of Cannibals,"" speaks of certain 
primitive Brazilians of whom he had heard: 'Those people are wild in the sense 
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in which we call wild the fruits that Nature has produced by herself and in her 
ordinary progress; whereas in truth it is those we have altered artificially and 
diverted fromthe common order, that we shouldrather call wild. In the first we 
still see, in full life and vigour, the genuine and most natural and useful virtues 
and properties, which we have bastardized in the latter, and only adopted to please 
our corrupt taste.'' And in the 18th century primitivism grew into a cult, work 
after work celebrating the primitive virtues and the noble savage, of whom in 
Europe the American Indian was a prime literary example. The figures of the 
Romantic Movement, from Rousseau onward, celebrated primitivism, the child, 
the untutored, the wild forest. Thus Thomas Campbell wrote an interesting and 
little-known poem, "Gertrude of Wyoming," exalting in lyric inaccuracies the 
beauties of the forest life in an 18th century Pennsylvania settlement: 


Delightful Wyoming ! beneath thy _ skies, 
The happy shepherd swains had naught todo, 
But feed their flocks on green declivities, 
Or skim perchance thy lake with light canoe, 
From morntill evening's sweeter pastime grew, 
With timbrel, when beneath the forests brown 
Thy lovely maidens would the dance renew; 
And aye those sunny mountains halfway down 
Would echo flageolet from some romantic town. 


Occasionally the romantic love of the natural and primitive led men.into rather 
absurd positions, as when Coleridge, in his poem ''To a Young Ass;" cries: "I 
hail thee brother —"' 


Thoreau shares this admiration of the primitive. Of his friends, he prefer - 
red above all Joe Polis, his Indian guide in the Maine woods. Walden abounds 
with comparisons, unfavorable to the civilized man, between the civilized and the 
Indian. And he asks us to compare the physical condition of the Irish "with that 
of the North American Indian, or the South Sea Islander, or any ather savage 
race before it was degraded by contact with the civilized man." He believes, as 
did Herman Melville, that in open, primitive, unadulterated contact with nature, 
man is inclined to nobility and to cleanliness. He finds a remnant of that contact 
with nature inthe pioneer American, and sees it being reduced under the influence 
of the growth of material civilization. 


A third important theme in Walden, a theme which underlies Thoreau's be- 
lief in simplicity and his admiration for the primitive virtues, is the theme of 
Nature. In his essay ''Nature'’ Emerson says that from the Great Mother man 
learns many things: Language (since, as a word is a symbol for the natural fact 
which it describes, so the natural fact is the symbol for the divine fact behind 
it); Discipline — for in observing and following nature, man is face to face with 
an outer manifestation of God, which is order and symmetry; Beauty, both in 
natural forms and in contemplation of the spiritual texture of the very fabric of 
God's creation. Man is in fact led through Nature to God. Thoreau's Walden 
carries onthis theme. For, above all, it is a book whichcelebrates nature, from 
its concrete to its spiritual aspects; from the description of the grim battle be-. 
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tweenthe black andthe red ants tothe account ofthe submersion and transforma- 
tion of the spirit of man in the spirit of God's universe. Thoreau follows here 
another great romantic trend, to elevate nature into a very pantheon of Gods, to 
find God in nature, as does Wordsworth in his famous lines whichtell of his find- 
ing in natural forms: 


A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man, 
A motion and ai spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. 


Lord Byron found friends in the mountains, home in the ocean, companionship 
in desert and forest. So with Thoreau, who, unlike Lord Byron, confined himself 
to a srnall plot of ground: 


Yet I experienced sometimes that the most sweet and 
tender, the most innocent and encouraging society may 
be found in any natural object, even for the poor mis- 
anthrope and most melancholy man....In the midst of 
a gentle rain. ...I was suddenly sensible of such sweet 
and beneficent society in Nature....as made the fancied 
advantages of human neighborhood insignificant... .I 
was sodistinctly made aware ofthe presence of some- 
thing kindredto me.... The indescribable innocence and 
beneficence of Nature, —of sun and wind and rain, of 
summer and winter, —such health, such cheer, they 
afford forever! and suchsympathy have they ever with 
our race, thatall Nature would be affected and the sun's 
brightness fade...if any man should ever for a just 
cause grieve. Shall I not have intelligence with the 
earth? Am I not partly leaves and vegetable mould 
myself? 


Thoreau was one of the last of the Romantics, and as such he did not live to see 
the sudden and grim transformation of man's attitude toward nature under the 
influence of Darwinism, when Nature becomes with scientific sanction a field of 
battle for survival among all organisms, a battlefield of slaughter and mutual 
destruction, a nature, as Tennyson said, "Red of tooth and claw."" To Thoreau 
nature is beneficent, and it is as a lover of nature that he fears the influence of 
cities, which destroy man's powerto observe Her. To thetruetenor of Thoreau's 
ideal of Nature we are now deaf. We have given our lives to other gods; we have 
bottled nature and shelved her. We observe Her from a car window and put her 
in zoos. And we have done another thing which Thoreau would have deplored: 
we have put our hands on nature strongly, and we have mastered the atom and 
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are awestruck at our discoveries. This violent wrenching outof nature's secrets 
would have been against Thoreau's ideal, as it may in turn destroy us who have 
perpetrated it. 


As Thoreau exalted the life of simplicity, of the primitive, of Nature, so he 
believed that the force most destructive of man's best personality is unquestion- 
ing conformity to social conventions. And this is the fourth theme of Walden: 
the theme of non-conformity. Thoreau feels that by conformity we not alone vio - 
late our divine individualism; we are also drawnfrom the simple and natural life 
bya society which seems bent onbecoming moreand more complexand more and 
more removed from nature. And this ideal of individualism, or non -conformity, 
included with Thoreau everything from clothes to one's relationships with the 
State. He never tires, in Walden, of attacking the sickness of conformity. It was 
one of the central ideals of the Transcendentalists that the intuition, the instinct, 
the inner prompting of the individual were, by virtue of his being partof the Divine 
Over Soul, themselves divine andinviolable. Thus, in this extremely democratic 
philosophy, every individual is supreme, allied with God. To conform, to ally 
oneself with the group, is to reduce one's power proportionately, to be false to 
one's divine possibilities. The empire of the individual outweighs all other em- 
pires. Thus, Thoreau says: ''Every man is the lord of a realm beside which the 
earthly empire ofthe Czaris buta petty state, a hummock left by’the ice."' Most 
men have abdicated rulership of this realm within himself, and most men look 
askance at the rebel who confines himselfto cultivating his own few cubic feet of 
flesh. But, says Thoreau, "If a man does not keep pace with his companions, 
perhaps it is because he hears a different drummer. Let him step to the music 
which he hears, however measured or far away.'' When Thoreau repented of 
anything, he said it was of his good behavior. One of the strong facets of the 
romantic character, one of the great characteristics of the age, was this empha— 
sis on individualism. It will be remembered, of course, that the typical ideal of 
the 18thcentury was that of man-in-society, of man in the average —the ideal was 
order, system, proportion. Enthusiasm, or the reliance on the inner urge, to 
the detriment of reliance on social convention, was considered by the 18thcentu- 
ry man, the Man of Reason, as the ultimate folly. The Romantic Revolt_against 
18th century reason and convention was in large part anassertioniof the sacredness 
of the individual and of his instincts. Thus Rousseau with his emotional debauches 
and his insistence that one's instincts are superior to the dictates of society; thus 
the cult of the unique, the worship of the different; thus the Byronic hero, stand- 
ing against society, and brooding over the stupidity of the world; thus Emerson, 
with the statement that nothing is at last sacred but one's own instincts. The 
Transcendentalists were the apex of the Romantic movement in America; and of 
the Concord group none was more insistent on the inviolability of his personal 
self than was Thoreau. And this leads us to a consideration of a fifth theme of 
Walden: the theme of man and his relation to the State; for as the State is the 
ultimate expression of man's deliberate delegation of power, of the surrender of 
self to an external control, it represents to Thoreau a peculiar danger to indivi—- 
dualism. 


One of Thoreau's most provocative essays was entitled ''On the Duty of Civil 
Disobedience," written as an assault against the assumption that the state has 
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any right to dictate to the citizen, especially on moral matters. The particular 
event which aroused Thoreau was his arrest and one night's imprisonment. in the 
Concord jail for his refusal to pay taxes to support a government which was pre- 
paring for a war against Mexico, a war, as Thoreau believed, waged in the in- 
terests of the slave power and against Thoreau's own conscience. Of the many 
stories circulated about this episode perhaps the most interesting, and certainly 
the one most in character, was that which told of Emerson's passing the jail, see- 
ing Thoreau behind bars, and saying, "Henry, what are you doing in there?" To 
which Thoreauis said tohave answered, ''Waldo, whatare YOU doing out THERE?" 
Nothing could deter Thoreau from an execution of his principles. His attitude in - 
regard to politics is not easily summarized, but he may perhaps be~ most justly 
called a philosophicalanarchist, believing that the best government is self govern— 
ment, that all government is merely expedient and temporarily essential, that 
the best society is one of free men bound together by the laws of conscience and 
of mutual respect. Thoreau is the most important American representative of 
this political theory, which, in Europe, was of more importance under such an- 
archists as the French Proudhon and the Russian Kropotkin. 


In Walden, Thoreau pays his adverse respects to the state, though not to the 
extent to which he did so in ''Civil Disobedience." First, he sees the state (and 
all subordinate forms of organized society) as by nature tyrannical, as incapable 
of brooking dissent. Wherever a man goes, he writes, ''men will pursue him and 
paw him with their dirty institutions, and, if they can, constrain him to belong to 


their desperate odd-fellow society.'' The state, as he sees it, is at the time an 
organism certainly needful in some instances and for some purposes, but one 
which by the very nature of the case must grow and compound to survive. He 
feared this creeping centralization, the taking on of responsibilities which are 
truly the burden, or the opportunity, of the individual. The State was becoming 
ensnared, as he sawit, in its increasing functions, its so-called internal im- 
provements (which he called superficial and external), in its commitments at 
home and abroad. And the agents of the state too were becoming corrupted by 
the system. "Iwas never molested by any person,'' he says, "but those who rep- 
resented the state.'"' Against this interference, Thoreau would offer no violent 
objection, believing that the wisest and best course was that of passive resis— 
tance. (This ideal, as embodied in the pamphlet "Civil Disobedience," was of 
some influence on Mahatma Gandhi and may thus have been important in affect— 
ing materially the course of history.) Thoreau's attitude toward the state iis of 
course an extreme one, but in general he stands with the lovers of personal 
freedom: Locke, Jefferson, Paine, the revolutionists, and against the advocates 
of the strong state: Plato, Hobbes, Hamilton, Bismarck, Hitler, Roosevelt. 


"The mass of men," writes Thoreau in Walden, "live lives of quiet despera- 
tion. '' This sentence is a text to Thoreau's belief that the majority of men's 
ills arise from their desperate attemptto substitute for the spiritual, the material 
goods of life. And this is a sixth, and my final, theme of Walden. Underlying 
the other themes is this one. that materialism is the death of the soul, the enemy 
of the body, the begetter of innumerable ills, the besmircher of the ideality of 
man, Perhaps the most valuable message which Walden brings to us, now or at 
any other time, is that which tells us that the worship of material goods, of ex- 
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ternal wealth, and above all of superfluities, is a false worship anda denial of 
the divinity in man and of his divine possibilities. "Sell your clothes," he tells 
us, "and keep your thoughts."' Most men prefer to got to town with a patchon 
their souls than witha patch ontheir pants. His experiment at Walden Pond, and 
in fact his entire life, is a testimony to the fact that the customary pursuit of 
goods in which men engage is not only doomed to failure but is also actually det- 
rimental to man's true development. 


Most of the luxuries, (he says) and many of the 
so-called comforts of life, are -not only not in- 
dispensable, but positive hindrances to the eleva- 
tion of mankind. 


To the mass of enterprising, industrious, conventional men Thoreau speaks words 
which are directly opposed to the philosophy by which most Americans live. 


I see young men, my townsmen, whose misfortune 
it is to have inherited farms, houses, barns, cattle 
and farming tools; for these are more easily ac- 
quiredthan got rid of. Betterif they had been born 
in the open pasture and suckled by a wolf, that they 
might have seen with clearer eyes what field they 
were called to labor in. Who made them serfs of 
the soil....Why should they begin digging their 
graves as soon as they are born?....How manya 
poor immortal soul have I met well-nigh crushed 
and smothered under its load, creeping down the 
road of life, pushing before it a barn seventy-five 
feet by forty, its Augean stables never cleansed, 
and one hundred acres of land, tillage, mowing, 
pasture, and woodlot! Mostmen, even in this com- 
paratively free country, through mere ignorance 
and mistake, are so occupied with the factitious 
cares of superfluously coarse labors of life that its 
finer fruits cannot be plucked by them. 


Nowhere more than in this assault on materialism, on property as the first 
concern of man, does Thoreau give a better part of himself. For beneath the 
load of goods is smothered, as he sees it, the finer elements of human nature. 
Nature itself is marred by it, man's spirit is crushed by it, the state is made 
tyrannical by it. It is, it seems to me, Thoreau's most valuable message to us. 
It is also his most disregarded. For, inhis anti-materialism, though he sets 
himself in one current of American thought, he stands against another, and a 
more typical one. 


In his Religion and the Rise of Capitalism (1926), Roger Tawney, the Eng- 
lish economist, presents the thesis that withthe breakdownof the Medieval Church 
control over the acquisition and distribution of goods, there arose in the Prot- 
estant, and especially the Puritan, society a dualism of holiness and acquisi- 
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tiveness because of a division of human interests into the religious and the secu- 
lar. The result was, according to Tawney, "a dualism which regards the secular 
and the religious aspects of life, not as successive stages within a larger unity, 
but as parallel and independent provinces, governed by different laws, judged by 
different standards, and amenable to different authorities. '' Much stock certain- 
ly was placed by the Puritan on the duty of following one's calling on earth; con— 
sequently a man's worldly goods became not only a mere secular concern but 
actually a mark of his godliness. The ultimate development of this attitude lies 
in the thesis among certain late 19th century capitalists (with the convenient aid 
of the sanction of Darwinism) that the riches of the shrewd and cleverare his by 
a sort of divine right. Andrew Carnegie in his Gospel of Wealth develops this 
thesis, including, to his credit, the ideal that the rich should make good use of 
their riches. Whatever may be thought of Tawney's thesis, America, which is 
the most protestant of great countries, has always placed a great deal of empha- 
sis on the acquisitive life, on work in the world, on the conquests of nature for 
so-called profit. Add to this the fact that America as a new continent possessed 
untold wealth for the taking, and you have a situation unique in the world's his— 
tory. Take from it the saving piety of the Puritan and you get that personified 
antithesis of mostthat Thoreau stood for- you getthat most amiable and "useful" 
of 18th century Americans: Benjamin Franklin. What is Franklin's advice to 
us? Save, be frugal, work, practice thrift that in time you may be rich. He 
gives us the ideal of Poor Richard. So order your life that every minute will add 
to your wealth; husband your pennies that the dollars may grow. Franklin is the 
archetype of the modern American business man, the archetype, more or less, 
of us all. He was of course.a greater man than most of his descendants. He 
stands at the other pole from Thoreau, to whom the theory of value regarding 
any piece of goods is not how much it adds to your stock but how much life.is 
expended in getting it. Thoreau thinks of the life expended; Franklin thinks of 
the goods gained. And thus Franklin and Thoreau, both admirable men, each in 
his way a complete man may standas symbols of two sides of the American 
character: Franklin the materialistic, pragmatic, empirical; Thoreau the 
spiritual, the Platonic, the idealistic. Franklin loved physical comfort bought 
and paid for; he loved good company, wine; Thoreau loved the woods, solitude; 
he drank no wine. Franklin was interested in the group, Thoreau in himself (and 
through himself every man). Franklin was the organizer, the man in society, 
the joiner; Thoreau wasthe dissenter, the seceder, the despiser of organizations. 
Franklin is an illustration of Tawney's thesis: in him the secular and the reli- 
gious were disjoined, and he looked on God as a sort of indifferent parent who 
would no doubt be pleased at Ben's amassing of wealth. Thoreau, on the other 
hand, would desire to reassert a unity in life between the flesh and the spirit, 
between God andthe marketplace;to reassert a synthesis not of medieval charac- 
ter but of a Transcendental one— a synthesis wherein all practical concerns of 
man are included in the unity of life andcontrolled and subordinated by the spiri- 
tual nature of man, 





At the end of his experiment, Thoreau drew certain conclusions, ‘They are 
a reflection of an optimistic mind. "I learned this,-at least, by my experiment: 
that if one advances confidently in the direction of his dreams, and endeavors 
to live the life which he has imagined, he will meet with a success unexpected in 
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commonhours....In proportion ashe simplifies his life, the laws of the universe 
will appear less complex, and solitude will not be solitude, nor weakness weak - 
ness. '' He thus ended his experimentas he began it, in confidence of its rightness, 


To attempt finally to evaluate Thoreau for our uses is a difficult task. For 
he is so far removed from us that it is initially difficult tosee him as he was, 
But it is just as difficult to dismiss him, for he stands always, quietly watching 
us from his woods, as we sweat over tasks which he scorns to undertake. It is 
like facing a church with a bag of stolen goods in your hand, And to us with the 
stolen goods, Thoreau is a constant reminder that the worldis too much with us, 
that one's dearest and most forgotten possession is oneself, and that to farm 
oneself out todelegated powers is to commit treason against one's own essence. 
He stands rooted on the changeless, a rebuke to those of us who find no hope but 
in change. 


Again Thoreauis of no useto those who hold the modern faiths of socialism, 
communism, statism of any kind. He would have no sympathy with the modern 
view of democracy as a mutual aid society, with paternalismin government. He 
would scorn any suggestion of "social living," of group action. He would despise 
our imperialism, physical and cultural; our internal pressures toward conformity; 
a teacher's oath he would loathe. He would hate our urbanism, our passionfor 
goods, the basic amorality of our business ethics. And he would not put forth 
a hand to pull us out of the bog. He would say, as he said a hundred years ago: 
Face your life and live it; don't whine; stand on your own feet; the wealth of the 


world lies just beyond your doorstep. He would hand us Walden, his book. 


We must grant that Thoreau was, according to our views, impractical; we 
must grant that he was fanatical; but these things have to do with our judgment 
of values. A more serious charge against him has often been raised, as ithas 
been raised against Emerson and against all who look on man as fundamentally 
good. That is the charge of blindness to evil. For Thoreau is unChristian in 
this: he recognizes no hell and no devil, no positive evil in the universe; he re—- 
pudiates the Puritan view of the depravity of man. To orthodox religionists, to 
the neo-Puritan T. S. Eliot, to allwho believe in the necessity for external 
checks and disciplines, Thoreau has one completely blind side. Andasa result, 
these critics tell us, Thoreau was deaf to the cries of the unfortunate; he stayed 
out of the battle of society, considering it a battle of fools; he felt less needfor 
disciplinary restraint than for a throwing open of doors. There is some truth in 
the criticism, although Thoreau was not as "impractical" as he appears (he pub- 
licly spoke for John Brown, who was an operator in the Underground Railroad, 
he courted public disapproval on many occasions by speaking out against popular 
injustices). Iam reminded, however, of a story of a master's oral committee 
who were examining an exceptionally lovely young lady. When she had departed 
the committee room to await the verdict, the chairman said: "Gentlemen, I 
think we all agree that this young lady is, shall we say, deficient in the subject 
matter as we see it. But, gentlemen, before we cast our votes, I would ask— 
which of us is fit to tie her shoes?" 





EXTRACTS & ABSTRACTS 


Furnishing the House with Cotton 


by 
1 
Dorothy Dickins and Sareh Sherrill Dudley 


Introduction 


Shortly after World War II the writer undertook a study of the use of 
cotton in housefurnishings. This was a time when questions were being raised 
about surplus cotton, competing fibers and materials, and increasing outlets 
for cotton. One possibility for expanding the use of cotton, especially in the 
South, seemed to be in textile housefurnishings. The rural South was fast be- 
coming the industrialized South. Incomes were increasing; new homes were 
being built; old homes were being repaired. 


There was a dearth of information pertaining to kinds and amounts of 
textile housefurnishings families owned and were using. The information which 
had been collected was outmoded since there had been changes in fibers and 
materials in which these furnishings were available, in family characteristics, 
as well as in family income. It is on the basis of such factual data that educa- 
tional programs to improve family living are built. 


Furthermore, data such as on kinds and quantities of household textiles 
owned, why products of a particular fiber or material are being used, and why 
others are not used are of value to marketing specialists. Such information 
will make it possible for them to better serve the family. 


The objectives of the study were threefold: (1) to determine kinds, 
amounts, and sources of selected housefurnishings owned by rural and urban 
families and changes in same during 1949-51; (2) to study consumers' selec- 
tions of specified housefurnishings when markets are known; (3) to find out fi- 
bers and/or materials favored in specified housefurnishings and reasons. 


The sample was drawn by the United States Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics to represent Clay County, Mississippi, and included one-seventh ofthe 
rural and urban families in the County. 


There were 530 families in the 1949 sample and 484 in the 1951 sample. 
Four hundred and twenty-six of the same families were interviewed at both 
periods. 


There were four housefurnishings that all families in both samples 
owned: mattresses, pillows, sheets and pillow cases. 





1 Abstracted from Miss. Agricultural Experiment Station Technical Bulletin, No. 34 (October, 1952). Dr: 
Dickins heads the homs economics department, end Mrs. Dudley was formerly a member of the staff of this 
department. 
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The average number of articles owned by families in the 1949 and 1951 
samples were as follows: 1949 scmple: all-cotton, 84.4, part-cotton, 7. 7; 
non-cotton, 7.4; total articles, 99.5. 1951 sample: all-cotton, 90.7; part- 
cotton, 7.9; non-cotton, 8.6; total articles, 107.2. 


When the 426 families interviewed in both periods wereclassified ac— 
cording to whether they were ina higher, the same, or a lower income group 
in 1951 than in 1949, the greatest change was in the non-cotton housefurnishings 
owned by the latter group. There had been a 21 per cent increase in the num- 
ber of non-cotton furnishings these families owned. 


Relatively more of the furnishings of the 1949 sample of lower income 
families (under $1500) were all-cotton articles than those of the higher income 
families ($1500 and over) — 88 per cent as compared with 83 per cent. But 
lower income families averaged 62 all-cotton articles while higher income ones 
averaged 116 articles of all-cotton. 


Forty-nine per cent of the all-cotton articles owned were homemade, 
45 per cent ready-made and 6 per cent were gifts; the percentages for the non- 
cotton ones were 15, 71, and 14 respectively. 


Discards of housefurnishings between 1949 and 1951 showed on the whole 
longer wear for all-cotton articles than for those of other materials. 


The study of consumers' selections of three types of ready-made house- 
furnishings when materials and prices inthe local market were known suggested 
that price at which the furnishings sold was only one of the considerations in 
the purchase, though an important one. 


Experiences and Preferences 


Seven housefurnishings were selected for getting experiences of home- 
makers in use of different materials. Criteria for selection were that they 
must be furnishings owned in sufficient quantities and varieties of materials, 
Those chosen were bedspreads, blankets, draperies, mattresses, quilts and 
comforters, scatter rugs, and tablecloths. Each homemaker was questioned 
about materials of these furnishings favored on the basis of the particular ex- 
perience she had had with them. 


Six experiences or situations were set up: (1) use of both cotton and an- 
other kind of material for the same purpose, (2) use of both cotton and another 
kind of material for different purposes, (3) use of only cotton for the furnish- 
ings at present, but have in the past used material of another kind, (4) use of 
materials other than cotton at present, but have in the past used furnishing of 
cotton, (5) use of only cotton for the furnishing both in the past and present, (6) 
use of material other thancottonfor the furnishing bothin the past and present? 





2 the very few families who had never seen such a furnishing of another material were not considered in 
experiences 5 md 6. 
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In the 2,990 recorded experiences with these seven furnishings, experi- 
ences were distributed in the six groups as follows: experience No. l, 21%; 
experience No. 2, 20%; experience No. 3, 15%; experience No. 4, 11%; ex- 
perience No. 5, 27%; experience No. 6, 6%. 


These experiences were obtained from the 530 families in the 1949 col- 
lection period, and again from the same families in the 1951 collection ‘period 
when inventories of these furnishings had changed in material since the first 
visit. Families who when visited did not own the specified furnishing were not 
asked the experience question. 


In the 1951 collection period, however, a small sample of families were 
interviewed about materials favored in the selected furnishings when they did 
not own the same, Twenty-eight per cent of the replies (as compared with l 
percent in our study) did not include a comment favoring one material over an- 
other. Some of these replies were: wouldn't have them; wouldn't use them ; 
never used any; haven't had any experience with them; never had any desire 
for any; just don't know; wouldn't make any difference; have never seen one; 
don't know about them. 


This section of the reportis based onexperiences and materials favored 
by homemakers owning one or more of the specified furnishings. There were 
only 6 per cent of all the experiences with these materials that did not involve 
in some way the use of cotton. Forty-one per cent included the use of both cot- 
ton and other materials in the same furnishings at the time of the interview, 42 
per cent the use of cotton only at the time of the interview, and 11 per cent the 
use of materials other than cotton at the time of the interview, but with the ex- 
perience of having owned a cotton furnishing of that type in the past. 


On the other hand, 73 per cent of the experiences involved the use of 
materials other than cotton in these furnishings. In experiences of use of cot- 
ton and competing materials are suggestions which might serve as a basis for 
programs for increased use of cotton. 


For mattresses and blankets, experience No. 1 (use of cotton and other 
material for same purpose); for quilts and comforters, bedspreads, draperies 
and scatter rugs, experience No. 5 (use of cotton furnishing only with no ex- 
perience with other fibers and/or materials); and for tablecloths, experience 
No. 2 (use of cotton and one or more other materials for different purposes) 
were most important, 


In order to find which materials the homemaker favored, she was ques- 
tioned according to her experience. If she owned cotton and another material 





3 This inquiry wes limited to scatter rugs, blankets end draperies. Two hundred end eighty three comments 
were obtained, 204 of which expressed favor for a particular fiber and/or material in furnishings not 
owned. In 55 per cent of these 204 comments the all-cotton furnishings were favored; 15 per cent, the 
part-cotton; and 33 per cent, the non-cotton. 





and used each of these for the same purpose, she was asked, ''Which is more 
satisfactory? Why?" If she used them for different purposes she was asked, 
"Why are the different materials used for different purposes?" If she owned 
a cotton furnishing only she was asked, "Have you ever used another material?" 
If yes, she was asked, ''Why are you not using it now?" If she owned acotton 
furnishing only and said she never had used such a furnishing of another mate- 
rial she was asked if she had seen one made of another material. If she replied 
in the affirmative she was asked, "If you were to buy or make another (quilt, 
draperies, etc), what material would you get? Why?" Similar questions were 
asked when a furnishing other than all-cotton was being used. The materials 
favored were obtained from the comments homemakers made in reply tothese 
questions. Everything the homemaker said in replying to the specific questions 
was written in the space provided on the schedule. 


Table I shows the materials favored for each of the furnishings. As is 
shown, all-cotton was most favored for five of the seven furnishings studied. 
All-cotton evidently has least competition in quilts and comforters, and bed- 
spreads. 


TABLE I - MATERIALS FAVORED FOR SPECIFIED HOUSEFURNISHINGS 


Number Percentage*® families favoring housefurnishings of: 
Housefurnishing Comnents*  All-cotton Part-cotton - Non-cotton 


Bedspreads 4 84 16 








Blankets 43 38 
Draperies 4 io 


Mattresses 


Scatter rugs 
Tablecloths 


6 
Quilts and comforters 435 B ? ll 
61 


46 
17 
*The 34 comments favoring no fibers or materials are not included. 


**Percentages do not add to 100 as some families favored more than one material for 
different uses. 


In mattresses andtablecloths the part-cotton (innerspring and oilcloth) 
meet with more favor than the all-cotton product. The non-cotton product in 
blankets and draperies are favored by about as many families as theall-cotton 
product. 


The percentage of families expressing favor for these furnishings of cot- 
ton and other fibers or materials varied with experience and family income. 
Shown below are materials favored for the seven housefurnishings by all fami- 
lies having specified experiences. 


Experience Percentage favoring all-cotton 


No. 1 = using all-cotton and other materials 

for same purpose 50 
No. 2 - using all-cotton and other materials 

for different purposes 84 
No. 3 - using all-cotton only. Have had fur- 
; nishings of another material 100 
No. 4 = using part and/or non-cotton only, 

Have had furnishings of all-cotton 
No. 5 = using all-cotton only. No experience 

with others 
No. 6 - using part and/or non-cotion only. No 

experience with all-cotton 








a 
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All-cotton was most favored in these seven furnishings when it was the 
only material used or when it was used in furnishings simultaneously with other 
materials for different purposes. This points to the need for programs em— 
phasizing uses for which all-cotton is best suited. More families with incomes 
of $1500 and over favored all-cotton bedspreads, scatter rugs, and tablecloths; 
while more families with incomes of under $1500 favored all-cotton blankets, 
mattresses and quilts and comforters. There were no significant differences 
in materials favored by rural and urban families except in two furnishings, 
Comments of rural homemakers much more often favored the all-cotton mat- 
tress and the part-cotton tablecloth than did those of urban homemakers, 


As has already been pointed out, the majority of families used furnish- 
ings of all-cotton or of other materials, not of both. These furnishings, wheth- 
er of cotton or other materials, were all-purpose. There were families, how- 
ever, in the study who had the specified furnishings in both cottonand other 
materials; but here, too, many (about one-half of them) used these different 
furnishings interchangeably. 


From the smallsample of families which had specified furnishings of 
both cotton and other materials, and used these furnishings for different pur- 
poses (experience No. 2), some specific uses for cotton furnishings were ob- 
tained. Some of the more important are: 


Use of furnis of 
Housefurnish Uses of all-cotton furnishings other materials 


Bedspreads For all uses except for guests For guests (rayon) 





Blankets For use without sheets For use with sheets 


(wool or mixed) 
Tor milder weather Yor colder weather 


(wool or mixed) 
Yor children For all except children 
(wool or mixed) 


Draperies For bedroom, living room, kitchen, 
and dining room For bathroom (plastic) 


Mattresses For warmer weather For colder weather 


(feather) 
For all uses except for guests For guests (wool or 
feather ) 


Yor bedroom and bathroom Yor living room 
(wool) 


Tor guests For all uses except 
for guests (oilcloth) 


Reasons for Favoring Materials 


One or more reasons for favoring were given in 2900 of the 2956 com- 
ments made by homemakers. (Fifty-six comments gave no reason. Statements 
such as: don't know; all I'm used to; does all right; are examples of this "no 
opinion" type of reply. The 4532 reasons given in the 2900 comments were 
classified into two main categories. These were: (1) material reasons and (2) 
social reasons. Material reasons for favoring included those related to the 
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physical qualities of the housefurnishings themselves, These included reasons 
concerned with qualities of the fiber, fabric, or furnishing which may possibly 
be improved upon by the cotton industry in making cotton housefurnishings more 
nearly meeting consumer desires. 


Social reasons for favoring included values and functions of the speci- 
fied furnishing in carrying on relations with other people. Housefurnishings in 
this way help to gain prestige in the community, to define and maintain rank, 
to preserve family traditions, and to satisfy basic desires for change. 


Four-fifths of the reasons given for favoring the seven specified fur- 
nishings were material reasons; one-fifth were social reasons, 


As is shown below, material reasons were highest for favoring part-cot- 
ton, and social reasons highest favoring non-cotton in the seven furnishings 
studied. 





Fiber and/or material of furnishings iotertel =a se 
All-cotton ' 77% 
Part-cotton 88% 
Non-cotton 70% 





The explanation for differences in percentages of homemakers giving 
material and social reasons for favoring of all-cotton, part-cotton, and non- 
cotton housefurnishings is found in analyzing the furnishings individually. (See 
Table II. ) 


TABLE II - PERCENTAGE OF MATERIAL AND SOCIAL REASONS FOR FAVORING ALL-COTTON, PART-COTTON, AND NON-COTTON 
MATERIALS IN SEVEN SPECIFIED FURNISHINGS GIVEN BY CLAY COUNTY HOMEMAKERS 


All-cotton Part-cotton Non-cotton 
Material Social Material Social Material "Social 
Housefurnishings reasons reasons reasons reasons reasons reasons 


67 














Bedspreads 16 32 
Blankets 
Draperies 


Mattresses 
Quilts and comforters 
Scatter rugs 


3 
i ie 
0 


6 
13 
: ; 
A 15 in 
feblecloths 12 37 


The percentages of material and social reasons for favoring the three 
types of material in blankets and scatter rugs were about the same. But for 
the other five furnishings there was much more variation. Reasons given for 
favoring quilts and comforters and bedspreads of non-cotton were much more 
often social than those givenfor favoring these furnishings of all-cotton. Rela— 
tively more of the reasons given for favoring part-cotton and non-cotton dra- 
peries were social than those favoring all-cotton. But. the percentage of social 
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reasons given for favoring all-cotton mattresses was higher than for part-cot- 
ton mattresses. For tablecloths of both all-cotton and non-cotton social rea- 
sons, were more important; for part-cotton tablecloths material reasons were 
of greater importance. 


Reasons given by homemakers favoring specified materials varied with 
the experiences families had had with materials. Those who owned the speci- 
fied furnishings of both all-cotton and of other materials (experience No. 2), 
and used them for different purposes, gave relatively more social reasons as 
is shown: 





"eter Sr 
86 
67 
8&4 
84 
83 
90 


Social reasons were relatively unimportant in housefurnishings of gen- 
eral use. 


The percentage of homemakers giving material and social reasons for 
favoring all-cotton and part-cotton in the seven housefurnishings were about the 
same in the two income groups, in the four occupation groups, and in the two 
tacialgroups. But the percentage giving materialand social reasons for favor- 
ing non-cotton differed significantly, especially between families in the occupa- 
tional and racial groups. The business owner, professional and clerical work- 
er group gave relatively more material reasons and fewer social reasons for 
favoring non-cotton in the seven furnishings than the other groups. These per- 
centages follow: 


Material Social 
Ferming (owner) 70 30 
Farming (non-owmer) 62 38 


Business owner, professional and clerical 
worker 77 23 


Non-farm wege earner 64 36 
More material reasons were given by white families, and more social 


ones by Negro families for favoring non-cotton, as is shown by the following 
percentages: 


Material Social 
i) 25 
60 40 
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More Negro than white families were farm non-owner and non-farm 
wage earner, the two occupational groups in which social reasons for favoring 
materials other than all-cotton were higher. 


The two main categories of reasons, material and social, were classi- 
fied into sub-groups. A few examples of sub-groups under material reasons 
were durability, comfort, ease of upkeep, present condition, money economy. 
Examples under social reasons include sub-groups such as fashionable, price 
or social prestige, habit or custom, impressive to others, desire for a change. 
There are also exarnples oi comments classified into each of the sub-groups. 


The sub-groups in which there were the greatest number of comments 
favoring cotton for each of the seven housefurnishings were: 


Reason for favoring Sub-group 
Housefurnishing in which classified 
Bedspreads Durability 
Blenkets Comfort 
Treperies Durability 
Mattresses Comfort 
Quilts and comforters Money ‘economy 
Scatter Rugs Money economy 
Tablecloths Impressive to others 








Some examples of comments4 classified under durability are: holds 
color better; does not shrink; threads do not pick; not as limp after repeated 
washings; can be cloroxed; does notroll; does not shedor lose lint; not bothered 
by moths; not injured by moisture. Examples of comments classified under 
comfort include: does not scratch; sleeps better; not too soft; not ''smothery"; 
not hard; "gives.'' Examples of sub-group money economy are: cheaper for 
worth; can be washed; only kind can afford; cheaper upkeep; couldn't afford bet- 
ter; worth higher cost; would have to buy cloth. Examples of comments classi- 
fied under impressive to others: not ashamed to put company down to; 
want people to think we use it all the time; want company to see it; save them 
for company; some guests might think oilcloth is common; don't want guests to 
think you are afraid they would get it dirty. 


Conclusions 


This study shows that rural families use relatively more homemade 
cotton housefurnishings and urban families relatively more ready-made ones. 
As long as homemakers sew on cotton material there should be greater effort 
on the part of the cotton industry to provide rural shopping centers with ample 
variety of cotton materials at reasonable prices. On the other hand, as the 
population is shifting from rural to urban it would seem important to the Cotton 
South to have available on the market increasing amounts of ready-made cotton 
furnishings meeting the demands of all groups of families. 





4 All comments were put in pasitive terms. For example, if the homemaker owned only cotton blankets but 
had owned wool blenkets in the past snd when asked, “Why are you not using them now?", replied, "Wool 
blankets scratch", the statement for favoring cotton blankets tabulated was, “do not scratch." 
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Non-cotton housefurnishings seem to be taking a leading role as gift 
articles. Since furnishings are often used for gifts, families would be better 
served if the markets offered a wider variety of articles from which to choose, 
including a variety of cotton ones. 


This study also shows that families in lower socio-economic status 
groups who often favor bright colors and striking designs in housefurnishings 
are turning to the non-cotton articles such as paper and plastic draperies. 
There were indications from comments of these homemakers that price was 
not the only factor. More cotton products of this type in the market would give 
such families more opportunity for selection of the furnishings with qualities 
that better suit the purposes for which they buy. 


From the large number of comments made concerning furnishings fa- 
vored because of ease of upkeep, it would seem that there needs to be inthe 
market more cotton housefurnishings with finishes resistantto soil and wrinkle. 


Most of the reasons given by homemakers for favoring the particular 
housefurnishing article were reasons having to do with the physical qualities of 
the goods suchas: does not shrink; does not fade; does not matafter repeated 
washings. Since homemakers consider physical qualities in housefurnishings 
important, they would welcome more information about these qualities in cot- 
ton housefurnishings on the market. Perhaps it has been assumed that use and 
care instructions are not necessary for cotton housefurnishings. Many women 
were found who did not know how to care for a cotton blanket or the best way to 
wash a bright colored bedspread. 


Also, the ideas of many homemakers that cotton rugs arenot suitable 
for a living room or that cotton quilts are not nice enough for guests are false 
and need correction. If home economists and advertisers would show more 
illustrations of these products in the living room and bedroom setting, more 
homemakers would undoubtedly see that these lower cost products would be ac- 
ceptable for their living room and guests, 





ACTIVITIES 


NOTED AUTHOR AT MAY ROUND TABLE, —Dr. T. Harry Williams, pro- 
fessor of history at Louisiana State University and author of the best-seller, 
Lincoln and His Generals, will be the speaker at the final meeting of the Social 
Science Round Table on May 4, at 6:30 p.m. in the cafeteria, Dr. Williams, 
who was one of the featured speakers at the recent meeting of the Mississippi 
Historical Society at Jackson, is noted for his wit and pungency. His address 
is entitled, "Fraternizing and Chivalry in the Civil War." 

Reservations for the dinner meeting at which Dr. Williams will speak, may 
be made by writing Dr. J. K. Bettersworth, Box 148, Campus, or telephoning 
extension 264. Plates will be $1.25 per person. A large crowd is expected, 
and ample facilities will be available. The cafeteria promises to have its new 
P. A. system in operationin time for this occasion; so there will beno difficul- 
ty in hearing the speaker. Reservations may be made as late as noon, Satur- 
day, May 2. 

COOPERATIVE PROGRAM IN SOCIOLOGY, —Acooperative program of re- 
search and graduate training in sociology and anthropology will be conducted 
by the University of Mississippi and Mississippi State College. The program, 
which has been approved by the Board of Trustees for Institutions of Higher 
Learning, will providefor a more efficient use of funds and staff. Details con- 
cerning the exchange of research and teaching personnel between the two in- 
stitutions will be worked out as the program develops. Staff members of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station at State College may also participate in the 
joint venture. The agreement calls attention to the possibility of developing a 
doctoraldegree program. A candidate for this degree could attend either school 
and would receive his diploma from the one where he had done most of this re- 
sident work. 

STATISTICAL ABSTRACT ISSUED. —The Statistical Abstract of Missis- 
sippi of 1952 is now ready for distribution. It provides a brief and accurate 
body of information dealing with the resources and economic activity of Mis- 
sissippi. Its contents are based upon information gathered bythe Business Re- 
search Station of the School of Business and Industry at Mississippi State Col- 
lege. This publication supplements the Mississippi Business Review, which 
has been issued monthly since 1939 by the Business Research Station. The 
Abstract sells for $1.50, and it may be obtained from the Business Research 
Station, State College, Mississippi. 

The present volume is a revision of the 1950 edition of the Statistical Ab-— 
stract of Mississippi. In addition to containing the most recent data available, 
a considerable number of new tables have been-added. The data in the Ab— 
stract are presented under the following headings: (1) Population, Area, and 
Climate; (2) Vital Statistics, Accidents and Safety, Crime and Criminals; (3) 
Employment and Payrolls, Social Security; (4) Education; (5) State and Local 
Government Finance, and Veterans Affairs; (6) Banking and Finance; (7) In- 
come and Expenditure, Prices, (8) Communication, Powerand Transportation; 
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(9) Agriculture, Forest Products, Fisheries;(10) Manufacturing, Mining, Con- 
structing, and Distribution. 

STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY REORGANIZED, —The Mississippi Histori- 
cal Society, which has not held a meeting since 1911, was reorganized at a 
meeting held in Jackson on March 19-14. Dr. John K. Bettersworth, who 
served as a member ofthe Interim Executive Committee and prepared a report 
on a new editorial program for the society, was elected as a member of the 
Board of Directors. Two members of the faculty of Mississippi State College 
appeared on the program. They were Dean R. C. Weems, Jr., who read a 
paper, 'The Makers of the Bank of Mississippi, '' and Professor James H. Mc- 
Lendon, whose topic was ''John A. Quitman, Fire-Eating Governor.'' Dr. Mc- 
Lendon was also on the special projects committee of the society and Dr. Glo- 
ver Moore was onthe program committee. Other members of the-history staff 
attending the meeting were Dr. Harold S. Snellgrove and Dr. Robert A. Brent. 

BURGESS ADDRESSES SEMINAR. —Dr. Ernest W. Burgess, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Department of Sociology, and currently Visiting Lecturer 
in Sociology at the University of Mississippi, addressed a gathering of social 
science faculty and students on April 14 in the Library Auditorium at Missis- 
sippi State College. 

Dr. Burgess' remarks centered around recent research methods and find- 
ings in the area of prediction of marital success, a field in which he has been 
particularly active over a number of years. He described various methodolo- 
gical problems connected with his latest series of studies and compared the 
efficacy of recently-developed predictive techniques with earlier efforts in 
this area. 

A. A,.U.P. ELECTS. —Three campus social scientists were recently elect- 
ed to offices in the Mississippi State College chapter of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors. Dr. T. A. Kelly, of the Business Research 
Station was chosen as president to succeed Dr. Ben N. Wofford, professor of 
economics. Other new officers are: vice president, Howell H. Gwin, asso- 
ciate professor of English; corresponding secretary, Dr. Paul H. Dunn, pro- 
fessor of geology and geography; recording secretary, Dr. H. B. Vanderford, 
professor of soils; treasurer, Thurston Walls, professor of economics; and 
historian, Dr. Gordon K. Bryan, professor of government. 

PEDERSEN WRITES MECHANIZATION ARTICLE. — Dr. Harold A. 
Pedersen, acting head of the division of Sociology and Rural Life, isthe author 
of an article which appeared in the November, 1952 issue of Land Economics, 
entitled, "Attitudes Relating to Mechanization and Farm Labor Changes in the 
Yazoo—Mississippi Delta." 

BUCHANAN PUBLISHES. —William Buchanan, whose study of The Missis- 
sippi Electorate, was published by the Mississippi State College Social Science 
Research Center in January, is one of the authors of How Nations See Each 
Other, which is to be published shortly by the University of Illinois Press. 

















